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GETTING MANUSCRIPTS PUB- 
LISHED. 





We oiten hear of great writers who for a 
long time labored and destroyed the result, 
until they at length became perfect masters. 
A notable example of this is de Maupassant. 
Many young writers are being advised to- 
day to follow this plan, and I know of some 
who do so. They will regret it. 

I am writing this for the writer who is 
ambitious to make a living by authorship, 
not for the fortunate man who has enough 
money to indulge his hobby for “ higher” 
literature alone. This is the age of money- 
making by writing, and the person who 


wishes to rise from a fifteen-dollar job to a 
life of comparative ease, as more than one 
writer has done and is doing, cannot afford 
to throw away manuscript. 

Here is a story of actual experience that 
will illustrate my argument : — 

Two young men started out together to 
learn “ writing.” One had been advised to 
publish only his finished work, after he had 
practised a long time, and he followed this 
advice. He wrote verse, stories, 
then re-wrote and destroyed them. In the 
course of a year or two he had acquired a 
strong vocabulary, could write verse in fin- 
ished form, and a fair essay ; but when he 
began sending out manuscripts, everything 
came back ! 

The other young man had fluent 
ideas, but from the start he published. He 
did n’t care about pay ; any one who would 
take his stuff could have it. He wrote 
essays for his home newspaper, verse for 
the city dailies, stories for any one who 
would print them; but he always made a 
point of keeping copies of everything that 


essays, 


also 


was printed. 

Now the first young man, having acquired 
the power and art of writing, to some ex- 
tent, struggled for three years or so before 
he could get a regular market for his 
wares*; and when he did so he found that a 
collection of his early writings would have 
been invaluable to him. The second man at 
the end of his novitiate ceased printing 
“anything for any one” ; he had gained an 
expert knowledge of the literary market, 
and he used it to the best advantage. He 
had learned much from editorial revision. 


He wrote good stuff, and found that much 
of his early work could either be worked 
over or else proved useful for reference ; 
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and during the three years when his friend 
was learning the market, he was getting 
known in the literary world. 

A young author should not only save his 
work, but he should print it, no matter 
where. By doing so he grows acquainted 
with the field of work, he gets a slight —a 
very slight—degree of fame, and if he is 
observant, he may be able to realize the 
“editorial point of view” from which his 
writing should be judged. This some 
writers never seem to get. A young man 
who has been writing for about five years 
and whose verse I have seen in good maga- 
zines recently sent me some of it to pass 
on. Here is a sample verse : — 

“And soothingly, yea, tenderly, breathe desire 

The young mother’s wondery sigh.” 

This is from an alleged sonnet, too! 

This “editorial point of view” is perhaps 
the most difficult thing for a writer to at- 
tain. It implies an impersonal judgment by 
the writer of his own work, and is to be 
had only by the experience of years of print. 
I have thought many a manuscript fine, but 
when it came to me in print I have been 
ashamed of it. Now, can your 
stuff in print as you read it over in manu- 
Probably not 


you see 


script ? Can you read it as 


if it were written by another? Can you 
imagine yourself the editor of the magazine 
you wrote it for, and accept it or reject, 
as he will do? Probably not. But go on 
and get it printed, keep all you print, and 
some day it will interest you vastly — and 
every day you will learn from it. 

Lastly, a “self-reference” collection of 
work is invaluable. A young 
writer gets odd ideas, fancies, phases of life, 
which may require 


one’s own 
correction in later 
years, but which in later years he can never 
find again. Only the other day I was sure 
I had a story that was true to life, but 
when I looked up the same theme in a very 
early attempt I realized that, after all, my 
story was wrongly handled. ah Ree: a 
great sign for a young writer to understand 
truly and appreciate ! 

There are at least two Chi- 
papers that use free contribu- 
tions, provided they have any merit at all, 
and in New York and in every large city 
you will find publications that will publish 
though they wi!l not pay. 


So — print! 


cago verse 


Prose you can 
always get printed—but work over it. 
And don’t forget “Cf,” because to com- 
pare you must first collect! 


Curcaco, Il. H. Bedford-Jones. 


A WORD TO THE TRANSLATOR. 


Some modern philosopher has modified a 
Biblical warning into another which is no 
less true, at least in America: “ The way of 
the translator is hard.” The French and 
the Germans are interested in the literary 
productions of other nations and able to as- 
sume and accept the foreigner’s inevitably 
different point of view; but the American 
cares much less for translations. It 
be hoped that this state of affairs will im- 
prove with time, for the continued prosperity 
of the country depends on the teachable- 


is to 


ness of its inhabitants. In the mean time, 
we must take things as we find them. 

The translator of books — which had bet- 
ter be fiction, if the translator is looking for 
a financial return — must remember in mak- 
ing his choice that the American will read 
nothing that does not havea strong climactic 
plot and plenty of action, with, if possible, a 
liberal use of the element of surprise. The 
delicate character-studies which are popular 
in France and Germany will not sell on this 
side of the water. The translator must keep 
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in mind, also, that while the majority of 


popular Continental stories are sad and 
tragical, the American wants something that 
ends happily ; and the translator must never 
forget that the favorite subjects for Euro- 
pean fiction are tabooed by the more Puri- 
Aanical Western reader. Of course, it may 
occasionally happen that a story which of- 
fends in the last respect may be expurgated, 
or slightly modified, so as to make it unob- 
jectionable, if it possesses the other desir- 
able characteristics. 

The translator had better not undertake a 
book to start with. No publisher can tell 
absolutely whether he can afford to accept a 
book manuscript for publication till he has 
read the whole of it, and the preparation of 
a 100,000-word manuscript is no small task. 
Comparatively few translated books appear 
in the United States, and the chances are 
against the success of a foreign work. 

The majority of the magazines will publish 
short translations, if they can get hold of 
extremely good ones, although a few refuse 
to co so under any circumstances. A 
snappy, light story has a good chance with 
Young’s Magazine, New York, or Short 
Stories, New York; the Pacific Monthly, 
Portland, Ore., has published a number of 
more thoughtful stories, and any of the more 
modest magazines will handle foreign stories 
if they are what they like in content. A 
class-magazine is always ready to handle 
good material in its line, even though it 
comes originally from another language. 
Of America’s enormous periodical output, 
an absolutely large, even if relatively small, 
amount is translated. 

The writer has in course of the past two 
or three years placed translations or adapta- 
tions with the following very miscellaneous 
list of periodicals, several of them re- 
peatedly : The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, 
recently sold to Collier & Nast, New York ; 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass., 
sold recently to the American Home Maga- 
zine Company, New York ; Boston Cooking 
School Magazine ; Young’s Magazine, New 
York; Transatlantic Tales, New York 


( now defunct ) ; the Craftsman, New York ; 
Sturm’s » Magazine, 
Magazine. 


Oklahoma City ; Hol- 


land's Dallas, Texas; Sports 


Afield, Chicago ; the Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia ; the Christian Advocate, New 
York; the Entertaining Magazine, New 
York; the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
New York; the Green Bag, Boston 
(legal); Moods, and the International, 
New York ; the American Baby, New York ; 
the Theatre Magazine, New York; the Na- 
tional Guard Magazine, Columbus, O. ; the 
Fra, East Aurora, N. Y.;. and the Circle, 
New York (now defunct ) ; besides a num- 
ber of scholarly periodicals which do not 
pay for contributiogs; and he has seen 
translations in a much longer list of others. 

The translator is most likely to find ma- 
terial in the current foreign magazines. If 
he finds a promising story or article in a 
bound book which has been out for some 
time, a special investigation is necessary to 
determine whether a translation has already 
appeared ; whereas if he meets something 
in a new magazine and acts promptly, the 
chances are that he will be the first on the 
ground. I have published nearly a hundred 
translations in American periodicals ; and in 
just two cases, as far as my knowledge goes, 
have I failed to place one because another 
translator had anticipated me. The French 
are by far the cleverest short-story writers, 
and French magazines are thus the most 
promising field, although the most exploited. 
Good things are often to be picked up in the 
Spanish and Italian periodicals, and there is 
less competition in those languages. The 
Germans, besides some very good material 
of their own,—much less likely than the 
French, however, to have the requisite snap 
and cleverness, —publish a great deal of 
matter which comes from the Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Russian and other less accessible 
languages, and which may sometimes be re- 
translated with success. 

When a market can be found, translation. 
of light prose at least, is easy and profitable 
work. The translator who reads his lan 
guage easily can with a little practice write 
off his version much more rapidly and with 
much less effort than if he were composing 
something original, and the majority of 
magazines pay very well for such material. 


Roy Temple House. 


WeEaTHERFORD, Ok. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRriTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


=e 


A magazine editor, according to the New 





York Sun, said to a reporter : “ This fellow 
has a unique trick for getting his manu- 
scripts into more rapid circulation. He en- 
closes not one envelope addressed back to 
himself, but several envelopes which are ad- 
dressed to other magazines. Now, in this 
letter I am instructed to send the manu- 
script to a certain other publication in case 
I do not decide to buy it. That other pub- 
lication is in turn told in the letter which is 
contained in the envelope addressed to it 
that it must send the manuscript on to 
another magazine in case it is not accept- 
I see that it works well, for the man 
sells all of his things somewhere or other. 
And he evidently gets rid of them with a 
minimum of effort and trouble on his part, 
and in a very short time, too.” 
is ingenious, 


able. 


The scheme 
and perhaps it would work 
well sometimes, but it is hardly to be rec- 
ommended. 

* * *~ 

The editor of the Smart Set has been dis- 
closing some of the secrets of the editorial 
mail, and publishes this letter received from 
a conditional contributor : — 

My work is philosophical, rationalistic, up-to-date 
— nothing about beautiful snows or spring flowers. 
It is all red blood verse, every poem ending in a 
climax which is a blow between the eyes. 

My work will be subject to the following condi- 


tlons :— 
ist. Ownership of MS. reserved by me. 
2d. Reasonable compensation. 
3d. Conspicuous display. By this I 
my work must appear in type and must 
occupy a page by itself. No other arrangement than 
this will be considered for a moment. 

4th. If possible, I 


to reprint my 


mean that 
unusual 


would like to have the forms 
stuff from. 

I fully realize that in giving you an opportunity 
to present to the world a new writer, | am denying 
myself the benefits of illustrations other magazines 
would be able to afford. 
eyes to that feature. 

If these arrangements suit you, 


I am willing to close my 


I will commence, 
on receipt of your reply, to send you my stuff. 

I have been told that nothing outside of the 
Bible, Omar, or Shakespeare can compare with it. 


Similarly modest is the letter from a lit- 
erary maid, who says :— 

“T am the possessor of a thorough instruction, 
of some artistic erudition, and’ especially my love 


for composition is such that it gives me no rest 
until I have written down what vibrates in my 
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heart. Among my literary compositions are to be 
found forty-three lyric poems, essays, character 
sketches, and two stories which I have in my head. 
Not one of these has been published, for I count 
but twenty summers. They are all written in 
French, but I can translate them into English with 
ease, for I am familiar with the sweet language of 


Albion.” 

After reading these genteel epistles, it 
must have been refreshing to the editor to 
come across a cold, blunt letter, saying : — 


“ By perusing the enclosed typewritten papyrus, 
you will discover what I've gone and done. I do 
not attempt to do this for a living, as I work in 
an automobile factory and get 15 per.” 


e*-¢ 


Marguerite Audoux, the literary French 
seamstress, whose prize-winning “ Marie 
Claire”’ has made her conspicuous, is a 
slow, patient, and conscientious worker. 
“It was ten years before 1 completed 
‘Marie Claire,” she said recently, “ and al- 
ready | have been working four years on my 
next book. I hope to finish it within the 
twelve months, but if I am not satisfied with 
it then, I shan’t hesitate to wait longer. I 
know that some people can write a few chap- 
ters, polish them off, and turn them over to 
the impatient magazine editor, and go on 
peacefully with their story, quite content 
with revising each installment as it is fin- 
ished. I cannot understand such methods. 
I am constantly revising. I could not pos- 
sibly decide that certain chapters were in 
their final stage until the entire book was 
completed, and I had carefully gone over it 
as a whole. I have written about two-thirds 
of my new book, but I may make important 
alterations after I write the closing chapter. 
People have said that ‘ Marie Claire’ sounds 
as if it had flowed from the tip of the pen. 
They have said that I have the gift of spon- 
taneous selection of the right word. That 
is far from the truth. Nothing is sponta- 
neous with me but the mental impression 
that I wish to convey of certain people, inci- 
dents, or feelings. To crystallize those im- 
pressions into words, and yet to retain their 
original force and freshness, is a task that 
requires months of work. I go over each 
sentence again and again until I have elimi- 
nated all superfluities, and yet am satisfied 


149 
that I have lost no essential quality. You 
can see that with such a painstaking, ana- 
lytical method, it is impossible to set a time 
limit to my writing.” 


e* 


What is literature? The Standard Dic- 
tionary says :— 


“ Literature, in its narrowest and strictest sense, 
belongs to the sphere of high art, and embodies 
thought that is power-giving, or inspiring, or ele- 
vating, rather than mere knowledge-giving ( exclud- 
ing thus all purely scientific writings ) ; catholic, or 
of interest to man as man (excluding writings that 
are merely technical, or for a class, trade, profes- 
sion, or the like, only ) ; esthetic in its tone and 
style (excluding all writings violating the princi- 
ples of correct taste ) ; and shaped by the creative 
imagination, or power of artistic construction ( ex- 
cluding all writings that are shapeless and without 
essential and organic unity ).” 


Perhaps a new definition is needed, in 
view of the argument of counsel before the 
Commission on Postal Rates that fashion 
plates in a magazine of fashions are just as 
much literature, and literature of the high- 
est, purest type, as Chaucer’s poems are. 
“These fashion plates,” he declared, “ rep- 
resent not only to our readers, but to 
future generations, an epoch—a period of 
our time. Better than printed words do 
they tell of what obtains in each decade. 
Not only are they literature — classic lit- 
erature— but they are history as_ well.” 
Hereafter artist depictors of the hobble 
skirt and the waste-basket hat must feel a 
new sense of importance and responsi- 
bility. W. H. H. 


‘NEWSPAPER ENGLISH ” EDITED. 





Alfred Tennyson Dick- {| Alfred Tennyson Dick- 
ens, eldest son of Charles | ens, eldest son of Charles 
Dickens, will visit the | Dickens, will soon visit 
United States in the the United States. He 
near future. He _ has has been in Australia 
been in Australia for for forty years. 
forty years. 


No woman should No woman should 
wear a hat in church wear a hat in church 
which would obstruct which would obstruct 
the view of those in the the view of those behind. 
rear of them. 





A great and deserving 
success. 


A great and deserved 
success. 





— 
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A detail of firemen A detail of firemen, by 
soon extinguished the the use of hand extin- 
blaze, which was caused guishers, soon extin- 
by some one carelessly | guished the blaze, which 
dropping a match on was caused by some one 
the gasoline saturated carelessly dropping a 
grass, by the use of | match on the gasoline- 
and extinguishers. | saturated grass. 





> 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TYPE- 
WRITER ERROR. 





Every one who uses a typewriter has ex- 
perienced at times the sensation .of awe 
which arises upon beholding a simple Eng- 
lish word turned into a cryptic by means of 
what appeared to be a head-on collision be- 
tween the brains of the operator and his or 
her fingers. 

A weird and wonderful spelling of even 
the smallest words is a daily occurrence, 
and careful observation shows that nearly 
every operator twists the letters in the same 
way, when he twists them at all, thereby 
proving that the tendency of all human 
minds is to work along the same lines in 
the combined manipulation of thought trans- 
mission and manual achievement. 

A prevalent fault is the omission of a 
syllable. One author who discarded the pen 
some time ago and writes his matter directly 
on the machine inevitably writes “ coning,” 
for instance, instead of “conspiring,” and 
quite as inevitably he has written the two 
or three words following before he slowly 
realizes that the omission was made. He 
was interested to notice that a linotype oper- 
ator on one of the New York dailies had 
made exactly the same error three times in 
a column report of a political speech, where 
“coning” appeared twice and “conacy” 
stood once in place of “ conspiracy.” 

Two brains several hundred miles apart 
had worked in exactly the same manner in 
connection with the same combinations of 
letters. In both these cases the thought cur- 
rent showed greater speed than the muscle 
activity, but the linotype operator could not 
utilize the friendly India rubber eraser and 
correct his lapse, so he allowed the matter 
to go to print just as he had cast it. 

A more prevalent form of this same fault, 


coming from the same cause, is the omission 
of the first letter or first two letters of a 
word, especially when the word is not ac- 
cented on the first syllable. The mind think- 
ing the word is intent upon the sound of the 
word as spoken, not upon its written aspect, 
and the fingers, following tardily, try to 
eatch up with the thought current by either 
skipping entirely all the letters preceding the 
accented syllable, or by dropping out one or 
two of them. 

When the reverse of the above condition 
prevails, and the fingers are more rapid than 
the thoughts, letters are doubted and trebled. 
“Occur” will be written “occuurr” when 
the fingers are waiting for the mind to tell 
theny what did occur that they may set it 
down. With the thought still bent on the 
doubling of the “c,” the fingers double the 
following letters as well during the momen- 
tary delay, while the repetition of whole 
words shows also a lagging mentality and 
the peripheries autonomous through nervous 
activity. 

This hardly ever happens with the linotype 
operator, for the reason that he is following 
“copy,” and his fingers do not have to wait 
ior his mind to formulate the next word, or 
to decide possibly which of two words is the 
preferable one to use. It does occur very 
frequently with writers who compose di- 
rectly on the machine. 

The typist who composes as he operates 
has a threefold responsibility, for as the 
cells of ideation respond to the command of 
the will while thoughts are conceived, 
shaped, and transmitted, the fingers must 
be quick to transcribe and the vision sharp 
as well for punctuation and mechanical 
detail. 

The three controls must be nicely balanced, 
for a laxness in muscle control results in 
the omission of letters, sometimes even of 
whole words, and spacing is obliterated, one 
word being run into another, A laxness of 
visual control results in a period being 
placed in the middle of a sentence, -in place 
of a comma or semi-colon, or of the use of 
a small letter instead of a capital. The pe- 
riod, being the emphatic stop, is the one 
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most often substituted for those of finer 
gradation. ‘ 

Writing one line over another, or substi- 
tuting single for double space, or vice versa, 
proves the thought power too strongly con- 
centrated upon the subject matter for proper 
adjustment of the triple forces mentioned. 
The thought control in this case has made 
both muscle and vision unduly subordinate. 
The muscles have run the carriage of the 
machine back to the starting point of a new 
line, but have not spaced properly between 
the lines, and the vision has failed to notice 
the error until the line has been written and 
the mischief done. Sometimes the vision 
fails in its duty entirely, and the mistake is 
not seen until the whole page is typed. 

Should the mind lose its grip on the mus- 
cular tension completely, the fingers run riot 
through sheer physical inertia, and words 
are produced which are strongly suggestive 
of atavism, and could be described only as a 
return to the language of pre-historic man 
or an attempt to reproduce the grunts and 
cries of animals. 

The most difficult task for the author who 
turns from hand-written composition to 
composing on the machine is this nice 
balance between the three controls. He has 
been accustomed to writing words without 
much attention to the individual letters 
which composed them, leaving that duty to 
his typist. Now he must again spell letter 
by letter, and at first he will find himself 


coming to a dead stop in the middle of an, 


ordinary word, without the least idea as to 
what letters follow, a word which he would 
write with his pen without an instant’s hesi- 
tation or perceptible mind-query as to its 
spelling. 

His greatest stumbling block will be the 
rounding out of his sentences and para- 
graphing. The sentences in his infant typed 
copy will be short and jerky; the least 
waver of thought will mean a new one, and 
his manuscript will be punctuated almost en- 
tirely by periods. For a time, the compound 
sentence escapes him entirely, but it eventu- 
ally comes back into use, and colons and 
semi-colons are again utilized and fall natur- 
ally into their proper places. 


When he finishes a paragraph his brain is 
necessarily dwelling on the next one, and 
the chances are that he will at first type an 
almost solid, unparagraphed manuscript. 
With this result obsessing his muscles, the 
few next succeeding manuscripts will be 
paragraphed every line or two, and unless a 
kindly editor straightened them out, would 
look queer enough in print. 

In the transposition of letters a uniformity 
is observed which substantiates the theory 
that all minds work alike under the same 
combinations of thought and muscular pro- 
duction, and also shows that the left hand is 
most apt to be disobedient. 

The word most transposed is “the,” and 
in writing this most operators on the uni- 
versal keyboard write “th” with the right 
hand and “e” with the left. The prevailing 
transposition is “teh.” You will find this 
in nine manuscripts out of ten, and you will 
tind it at least once a day in some newspaper 
set by linotype operators, and sometimes 
several times in the same paper. 

The left hand of all these different oper- 
ators, with its brain-transmitted direction to 
press that particular key, presses it before 
the right hand has completed its work. The 
sense of consecutiveness and initiation is 
strong in the right hand, for never is the 
word transposed “het” or “hte.” The 
sense of consecutiveness is deficient in the 
left hand, but the sense of initiative is also 
deficient, for never is the word transposed 
* eth.” 

The transposition next most frequently 
seen is the trifling word “ out,” and the pre- 
vailing transposition is “otu.” Here again 
the letters “o” and “uw,” which should 
properly come first, are written by the right 
hand and the “t” by the left, and, as in the 
case of “the,” the left hand presses its key 
out of its consecutive order and before the 
right hand has contributed its quota. This 
word so transposed will be seen frequently 
in newspaper columns, and practically never 
is it written, either by author or linotype 
operator, “tou” or “tuo,” thus showing 
again the lack of initiative on the part of the 
left hand. 

This lack of initial movement cannot be 
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more plainly evidenced than by the difficulty 
experienced by operators in learning to use 
the left-hand shift-key in machines that are 
provided with a double shift — one at each 
end of the keyboard. While the right hand 
seeks the shift naturally when a capital is 
desired, it takes effort to train the left hand 
to perform the same act, and many oper- 
ators, even after years of typewriting, use 
the right-hand shift exclusively, finding that 
they have to “think” to persuade the left 
hand to push down and hold the key that 
the other manipulates “instinctively.” This, 
in spite of the fact that the left-hand shift 
is the better one to use in the majority of 
cases, for the free right hand will perform 
faster work while the other attends to the 
shift than the leit will perform if the right 
is holding the key rigid. 

Of course, the right hand does not per- 
form the act “instinctively any more than 
its mate; it performs it through a brain 
direction, but the movement is an initial one 
(capitels always coming at the beginning of 
a word or sentence ), and the sense of ini- 
tiation is stronger in the right hand and re- 
quires less brain effort. 

The sight typist who is merely copying — 
and this includes the linotype operator — 
sees letters, spaces, and punctuation marks 
rather than words. His mentality makes no 
effort to cognize more than the desired copy, 
and he completes the cycle between the 
vision and the fingers with no serious strain 
on his thought centres. Consequently his 
errors have less of excuse than those of the 
man who is framing the sentence he is to 
write at the same time he is writing it, and 
the sight tvpist’s errors are those of haste, 
weariness, and indifference alone. 

It is conceded that the best sight typists 
are those who complete the cycle of sight 
and action without any draft upon the deeper 
centres of recognition or understanding. 
As the “parrot talker” utilizes what one 
might call the reflector powers only, so the 
parrot typist depicts, reflects, and develops 
on the machine letters in combination, 
words in assemblage, and the various marks 
which separate them. Of the actual sense of 
the sentence when completed he very prob- 


ably knows nothing unless he gives the para- 
graph a hasty after-glance. 

The speediest copyists and typists the 
writer has met were those who worked 
mechanically and did not know what a story 
was about after it was copied. The slowest 
he ever had any experience with was a young 
lady of much good literary taste, who sensed 
and enjoyed an interesting story or article 
as she copied it. 

The very fact that this typist grasped the 
meaning of the sentences and the drift of 
the narrative made her a slow copyist com- 
pared with those who did not know whether 
they were copying Addison or Artemus 
Ward. This operator, by the way, when put 
on mercantile work where the sentences 
were composed of the customary mercantile 
phrases and she did not utilize her thought 
centres, became at once the fastest operator 
in an office where several of the twenty 
other operators had had ten years’ more 
experience than she had enjoyed. 

A correspondent who dictated an average 
of 140 different letters a day to three stenog- 
raphers, and who had three typists working on 
form letters at the same time, and all using 
the same make of machine, did not find it 
necessary that they should place their initials 
at the foot of the letter, as customary. 

The nature of the occasional errors, the 
,quality of the spacing, the touch of the oper- 
ator, in a word, the psychology of the letter, 
inevitably revealed to him the identity of the 
New York Times. 





person who wrote it. 





2 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Berton Braley, who had a story, “ A Les- 
son in Mechanics,” in the Smart Set for 
August, was born in Madison, Wis., twenty- 
nine years ago. He was educated in the 
Madison public schools, and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1905. 
He worked on the papers in Butte, Mont., 
for four years, and then went to New York, 
where he “free-lanced” until February, 
1910, when he obtained an associate editor- 
ship on Puck. He gave up this position in 
August, and began free-lance work again, 
and says he has been jobless and happy — 
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more or less—ever since. Mr. Braley al- 
ways intended to be a writer from the time 
when he was old enough to know his own 
mind, and when a student he contributed to 
all the college papers, running two of them 
for three years. Until two years ago his 
work appeared spasmodically in Puck, Life, 
and Judge, but since he went to New York 
he has been a pretty regular contributor to 
Puck, and his verse has also appeared in 
the Pacific Monthly, the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Popular Magazine, Ainslee’s, and 
the Smart Set, as well as in numerous 
smaller publications. He has had verses in 
McClure’s, and has sold verse or stories to 
Munsey’s, Pearson’s, the People’s Maga- 
zine, Adventure, and a dozen others. Mr. 
Braley says he has no methods of work, ex- 
cept to try to keep busy and turn out a cer- 
tain amount of material. Of late he has 
written more stories than in the past. He 
learned to write verse by writing it, and has 
learned to write stories —to a certain ex- 
tent — by the same process. He regards 
newspaper work as the best possible prep- 
aration for writing. The way to learn to 
write is to write, he says, and one has to 
write on a paper, while all the time he is 
garnering experiences and learning to see 


” 


the “story” in the life about him. 


Joseph P. Galton’s poem, “ Twilight,” in 
Ainslee’s for August, was written on the 
train en route from San Diego to Los An- 
geles, and was inspired by the beauty of: the 
sunsets there. Mr. Galton has spent much 
of his life in California, but he is a Phila- 
delphian by birth, and a graduate of the 
high school of that city. He started writ- 
ing while at school, contributing to most of 
the Philadelphia papers, and afterward be- 
came the dramatic editor of a paper called 
the Quiver. He began to write for the 
magazines controlled by Street and Smith 
about two years ago. 


“ Gordon Johnstone,” author of the poem, 
“The Little Cabeen,” in the Delineator for 
August, is Joseph Sweeney, brevet-captain, 
U.S. V. Captain Sweeney was born in New- 


port, R. I., in 1876, and his seventeenth year 
found him in New York earning a livelihood 
in different capacities. At the outbreak of 
the war with Spain he was a private in the 
Twenty-second Regiment, New York Na- 
tional Guard. Transferring to the “ Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth,” he passed through all 
grades to a second lieutenantcy in eight 
months. When the President called for 
officers to serve in the Philippines, he was 
one of two chosen to represent his regi- 
ment. On the field he was afterward pro- 
moted to be first lieutenant, for “ ‘gallant 
and meritorious conduct.” He led the re- 
lief of Catubig with eighteen men, cutting 
the blockades and rescuing the garrison in 
the face of heavy infantry and artillery fire 
under the command of the _ Insurgent 
leader, General Mohica. For this he was 
recommended by General Hughes for the 
medal of honor. At Mataginado: he was 
shot down while carrying a wounded 
trooper to safety, the man dying in his arms 
in the fire zone. This action brought him 
a brevet. In all, he has fought in fifty-two 
battles and any number of skirmishes, and 
has been twice wounded. After two years 
in the field, where he was affectionately 
dubbed “The Wild Irishman,” he returned 
to this country and was mustered out with 
his regiment. He made a visit home, and 
then went to New York and turned his at- 
tention to the stage. He has since played 
with Ada Rehan, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, 
E. H. Sothern, Otis Skinner, Nat C. Good- 
win, Arnold Daly, Dustin Farnum, and 
other stars. Last season, with Henrietta 
Crosman, he created the leading part in 
Percy MacKaye’s satire, “ Anti- Matrimony.” 
In the summer he follows all kinds of 
manual labor, preferably with the iron 
workers or “ Rough-Necks,” with whom he 
worked two years ago in the construction 
of the big bridge over Harlem river. Re- 
cently Captain Sweeney has turned his hand 
to writing short stories, two of which have 
been accepted by Munsey’s. His verses 
have appeared in the Smart Set, Munsey’s, 
the Delineator, Field and Stream, the Cava- 
lier, Good Housekeeping, and Town Topics, 
while the Smart Set, Munsey’s, Field and 
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Stream, and the Designer have accepted 
verses from him not yet published. Three 
of those published, “The Little White 
Drame,” in the Delineator, and “ Scarlet 
Poppies” and “The Vale o’ Gloamin’,” in 
the Smart Set, have found a musical setting 
by well-known composers. 


Lida C. Schem, author of the story, “ He 
Prayeth Best Who Loveth Best,” in Har- 
per’s Bazar for August, has had a number 
of short stories published in the Scrap 
Book, Harper’s Weekly, Appleton’s (now 
defunct ), the Bohemian, Young’s Magazine, 
and the Blue Book; the most popular of 
which was “The Little Blue Convent at 
Val,” published in Appleton’s. She has just 
sold another story, “The Quest,” to the 
A Philadelphia pub- 
lishing house has requested the first read- 
ing of any novel she may write, and she is 
now working on one which she hopes to 
complete by November or December. Only 
recently has Miss Schem been able to ad- 
just her affairs so that she can give her en- 


All-Stery Magazine. 


tire time to her literary work. 


George C. Shedd, whose wad 
Isle of Strife,” began in the Popular Maga- 
zine for August 1, is an Omaha business 
man, whose residence is in Basin, Wyoming. 
Small, Maynard & Co. will publish a novel 
by Mr. Shedd early in September, and he 
may have another novel 


serial, 


also ready next 
spring. 


—_— .- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Collins.— I ran across the other day a let- 
ter from Wilkie Collins to an editor who 
had asked him to tone down a couple of 
“damns” in a story which was then under 
consideration. Here is the essential part 
of it:— \ . 

“The ‘damns’ (two ‘damns’ only, ob- 
serve, in the whole story ) mark the charac- 
ters at very important places in the narra- 
tive. The ‘compromise’ which you sug- 
gest is simply what they would not say. I 
know of no instances of a writer with any 





respect for his art or for himself who has= 
ever made the concession which your friends 
ask of me. My story is not addressed to 
young people exclusively —it is addressed 
to readers in general. I do not accept 
young people as the ultimate court of appeal 
in English literature. Mr. Turlington (the 
character in the story in question) must 
talk like Mr. Turlington —even though the 
terrible consequence may be that a boy or 
two may cry ‘damn’ in imitation of him. F 
refer your friends to Scott and Dickens — 
writers considered immaculate in the matter 
of propriety. They will find damn where 
damn ought to be in the pages of both those 
masters. In short, I am damned if I take 
out damn!” — London Letter, in St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

D’Annunzio. — D’Annunzio’s writing table 
is an old church altar, upon which rests a 
Bible bound in pigskin. The chairs are 
Gothic in form, and the books in the cases 
are all old. The “ master” would not have 
modern books in his study, on the ground 
that they destroyed his inspiration. 

The walls are covered with bronzes, 
antique pictures, and sculpture. In a shrine 
in the vestibule is a mummy, which, the poet 
declares, is that of an Egyptian princess. 
He bought it in Egypt. The lamps in the 
rooms belong to the Middle Ages, and burn 
now, as then, oil and candles. In his study 
at night time D’Annunzio burned sixty can- 
dles. Only by candlelight could he obtain 
inspiration. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Egan.— Dr. Maurice Francis Egan still 
believes, as he used to teach his pupils in the 
English course at the Catholic University 
in Washington, that poetry is the royal road 
to good prose writing, and sonnets most of 
all. A sonnet, he contends, is something to 
be worked over and written and re-written 
until it is as nearly perfect as the author 
can make it. The logical construction of 
this sort of poetry is good mental training. 

“To learn to write prose, start with verse 
and lots of it. Then destroy the verse,” Dr. 
Egan said. “There are too many sonnets 
printed nowadays. Few are able to write 
them properly. I re-write mine from twenty 
to forty times before I am satisfied with 
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them, and that’s why I don’t produce more. 

“They are invaluable as a training in lit- 
erary style. My first real literary success 
came from a sonnet, ‘ Theocritus,’ which ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine. What- 
ever success I have had in writing is due to 
my practice with sonnets and to the kindly 
and helpful criticism that Charles A. Dana, 
of the Sun, gave me as a young man. 

* T was still a young fellow when I wrote 
my first story,” continued Dr. Egan, in re- 
sponse to a question as to how he began 
his literary career. “I had been learning 
Italian, and I started out, as most young- 
sters do, by writing of a country I knew 
nothing about. I called it ‘ I] Mantello,’ and 
was much distressed when a critic said it 
was a translation, and a bad one, at that. 

“T was one of the early writers for the 
Saturday Evening Post. That was in 1875, 
when Henry Peterson came to me and asked 
for a serial story at so much a yard. I gave 
him one, ‘The Sea of Fire; or, On the 
Brink of a Precipice.’ That brought me 
another customer, T. B. Peterson. 

“Mrs. Dennison had written a successful 
story called ‘That Husband of Mine.’ 
Peterson hurried to copyright as many ‘ Of 
Mine’ ideas as he could think of, and sent 
me the list to write. I wrote one about 
‘That Girl of Mine.’ High life stories were 
in vogue, and I was instructed to lay the 
plot in Washington and deal with the 
fashionable social circles. 

“*Vou'd better get a book about 
fashions,’ he told me, ‘for the story must 
be strong on clothes.’ 

“What I didn’t know about the dresses of 
young and beautiful girls and the material 
they were made of would have filled a 
volume, but I searched the fashion books 
and thought I had it down to a fine point. 
One of the terms I found was polonaise, 
which sounded fashionable and, as far as I 
could make out from the books, seemed to 
be a sort of shawl. 

“My heroine was tall and queenly, and as 
she entered the drawing room of the pala- 
tial Washington residence, she threw her 
polonaise lightly on the mantelpiece ;, so I 
put it in my story. Shortly after the story 


appeared, and before I had seen what the 
critics said, I called on some young women 
friends, and saw to my delight that they 
were reading my production. At the polo- 
naise part they burst into screams of laugh- 
ter. I couldn't understand, and asked why 
they laughed. 

“* Wait and I’ll show you,’ said one of the 
girls, and she brought Webster’s dictionary 
in from the library and put it on my lap. 

“There it was: ‘ Polonaise; a garment 
for women consisting of a waist and an 
overskirt in one piece.’ I thought after that 
it was about time to stop writing serials to 
order.”” — New York Sun. 


—_-—_ - + 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Author’s Ideal.— Having said in be- 
ginning an address at the women writers’ 
coronation dinner in London: “Any one 
who has ever felt the joy of creating realizes 
that the absolute value of the thing created 
has not very much to do with it; it is the 
act that gives the ecstasy, not the result,” 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin said later on : — 

“T hinted, in beginning, at the joys of the 
author’s life, but well we know its accom- 
panying pains, and difficulties, and despairs. 
How to keep the level of one’s best ; how 
to grow, and grow, and better that best. 
How to avoid priggishness, and remoteness, 
and preciosity ; how, equally, to keep from 
falling into too cheap and ready intimacy. 
How to see life clearly enough and feel it 
deeply enough to speed a message from 
one’s own heart to that of the reader ; how 
to allow one’s personality play enough, so 
that the book will have a gentle, free ex- 
pressiveness, the human touch that pervades 
the most vital literature, yet always preserv- 
ing one’s ‘high chastity of soul.’ 

“The truly ‘great writer must realize in 
moments of terror the responsibility of be- 
ing an artist, one who in some degree makes 
of the blocks and ribbons about him not 
playthings for an hour, but playthings that 
the world and time are to look upon. 
Shakspere speaks of making himself a mot- 
ley, of having decked himself in many colors 
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for the crowd to choose between. 
member the lines : — 


You re- 


‘Alas ! "tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 

dear, 

Made old offences of affections new.’ 

“That must have been written in some 
mSment of despairing reaction, when Shaks- 
pere felt he had shared the secrets of his 
soul with the crowd, forgetting that at al! 
events he had thereby moved and inspired 
them greatly. The unbaring of an author’s 
most sacred memories and experiences is 
frequently ineffably cheap and_ vulgar, 
though the effect depends upon the artist 
himself, for sometimes he is a great writer 
and sometimes only a great self-advertiser. 
There is a kind of self-revealing in which 
what is merely personal is so merged in 
what is universal that we do not hear the 
author’s heart beating, we feel our own — 
glowing, panting, longing, loving, growing, 
aspiring ! The author has shared his cup of 
life with us, and we hold it to our lips grate- 
fully and reverently. Not with such a cup 
do some (mostly young) writers present 
us, in those works of fiction which have the 
air of being confessions of private experi- 
ence. Francis Hackett says of these : — 

“*Though great artists have citen 
sinned greatly, the recipe for great art 
is not a progress through spiritual, 
mental, and physical “ slums.” The 
man or woman who thinks abandonment 
is the first step to self-realization is an 
amateur in life, as in art. He has yet to 
learn that Jane Austen in her mittens 
was a greater artist, a more profound 
observer, than the majority of young 
realists and poets with second-hand vine- 
leaves in their hair. It is not the indul- 
gence, but the freshness, warmth, and 
ardor of the passions that marks the 
fiery spirit of the great artist.’ 

“The author who flaunts his knowledge 
of vice in our eyes under the impression 
that he is incredibly truthful and courageous 
reminds me very much of the commercial 
traveler who boasts of his conquests ; and 
he belongs to the very same class. There is 
a wholesome fear that prevents people from 


knowing each other too well, lest they may 
exhaust the power of giving, lest their tale 
may become a tale that is told. And that 
reserve which in each of us is a silent rec- 
ognition of the limits to which a soul may 
reach over into another soul is to prevent 
us from growing shabby and threadbare in 
each other's eyes. 

“There is one quality possessed by every 
great author who has the world with him ; 
it is the infectious spirit of enthusiasm that 
makes the’ reader feel stronger. Some 
great artists fill one with an admiration 
which is confined to them, while toward the 
rest of the world one feels as one did be- 
fore; but there remain some who possess 
the magic touch; who have the same effect 
as a beautiful morning that never reaches 
noon. Your mind is braced, your spirit re- 
created ; you are ready for any adventure, 
even if it be only the doing of the next dis- 
tasteful task lightheartedly. 

“Heaven be praised for such a writer. I 
do not mean the sprightly, the vivacious 
one, the humorist, and the merrymaker — 
though I am not ungrateful for them — but 
the life-giver, the helper, the healer, the in- 
spirer, the author of strong grasp and wide 
Bound to his chariot wheels, he car- 
wherever he wishes. We see life, 
but we see it whole! He shows us the dark, 
barren, dreary places, but he does not leave 
us there, for he sees life whole. He bears 
us aloft, now and again, and we touch the 
tops of the highest trees ; sometimes in a 
wonderful moment we even seem to bump 
our heads against the stars, for that is the 
way I feel when I am ‘seeing life whole’ ir. 
the presence of authentic genius.” 


vision. 
ries wus 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Leapinc Facts or American History. By D. 
H. Montgomery. Revised edition, illustrated. 498 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1910. 
Mortgomery’s histories are distinguished 

by accuracy of statement, impartiality of 

treatment, and simplicity of style. This re- 
vised edition of his “Leading Facts of 

American History” appears in wholly new 

form, with new type, new illustrations, and 

new maps, making it practically a new book. 

The text has been thoroughly brought up to 
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date, and has been in many parts re-written. 
Many special references to standard works 
have been added, the number of cross refer- 
ences has been greatly increased, many map 
references are given throughout the text, a 
table of leading dates has been provided, 
and the index includes numerous dates, and 
a pronouncing vocabylary of the difficult 
proper names occurring in the text. The 
book, which has long been one of the most 
popular and successful of its kind, is now 
up to date in every way, and is sure to in- 
crease its popularity in this attractive new 
edition. W. H. H. 


Tue Mountain Tuat Was Gop. A book about the 
great peak which the Indians named “ Tacoma,” 
but which is officially called ‘ Ranier.” By John 
H. Williams. Second edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with 190 illustrations, including eight 
colored half-tones. 144 pp. Cloth, $1.50 net, 
postage 16 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1911. 

Every one who has visited, or may visit, 
Seattle will want a copy of “ The Mountain 
That Was God.” It-illustrates the great 
mountain that is variously known as 
* Rainier ” or “ Tacoma,” from every point 
of view, both by pictures and by descriptive 
text. The views of mountain scenery, eight 
of which are three-color half-tones, are par- 
ticularly fine. The frontispiece view of the 
sunset reflection on Spanaway lake, in one of 
Tacoma’s suburban parks, with the moun- 
tain forty miles distant, for instance, is 
beautiful enough to be taken out and 
framed, and many of the other views are 
exquisite. Nearly 5,000 negatives and 
photographs have been examined in select- 
ing copy for the engravers, and the new 
revised edition of the book contains 190 
illustrations. John Burroughs says of it: 
“TI don't see how it could be improved, 
either in the text or in the illustrations,” 
and John Muir says: “I never saw finer 
i‘lustrations, or so many crowded together, 
like the trees and flowers at the feet of the 
glaciers.” Besides the cloth edition, there 
is an edition in full flexible leather at $2.50 
net, postage sixteen cents, and a_tourist®’ 
edition in heavy paper covers at seventy- 
five cents net, postage eight cents. 


French For Dairy Use. By E. P. and R. F. 
Prentys ; French revised by Louis Ferdinand 
Richard. 160 pp. Cloth. New York : William R. 


Jenkins Company. gro. 


This little pocket companion is made up 
of well-arranged conversations, including 
sentences such as the traveler in France 
will need to use, the English being printed 
on the left-hand pages, and the French sen- 
tences, correspondingly numbered, on the 
right. Unlike many similar books, it is not 


filled with a quantity of foolish matter that 
nobody would ever use, but the sentences 


given are practical and sensible — such as 
are necessary in dealing with hotel keepers, 
railway officials, servants, post-office and 
telegraph and bank clerks, keepers of pen- 
sions, dressmakers, tailors, doctors, shop 
keepers, and so on, in the usual experiences 
of daily life. Both the French and the Eng- 
lish are idiomatic, and the spirit of the 
translation is exact. W. H. H. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for’ copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will .mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


SHAKSPERE ON THE STAGE. 


V.— King Henry 


VIII. William Winter. Century (38 c.) for Octo- 
ber. 

Lipset 1N ENGLAND AND America. Hon. William 
J. Gaynor. Century (38 c.) for October. 

Mopern Japanese Humour. Illustrated from 
facsimiles. Strand (18 c.) for October. 

Wuere Lancuace Farts. Clifford Howard. Lip- 
pincott’s (28 c.) for October. 

THe Poetry OF ScIENCcCE AND INVENTION. Her- 


man Scheffauer. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for October. 
Tuomas WentwortH H1Gernson. With 

portrait. E. H. Hall. Harvard 

Magazine (78 c.) for September. 


frontis- 


piece Graduates’ 


Tue Founper oF THE Don’t Worry Crus (E. 
W. Howe, of the Atchison Globe ). With frontis- 
piece portrait, W. E. Williams. World To-Day 


(18 c.) for September. 

THe Twiticht oF Humor. 
tional (18 c.) for September. 

Witt Levincton ComFort anp War. 
John Nicholas Beffel. National 
tember. 

James Wuitcoms RILEy. 
(18 c.) for August. 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. George Wharton 
James. National (18 c.) for August. 

KIPLING AS AN EXPONENT OF THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


Lucius Bigelow. Na- 


Illustrated. 
(18 c.) for Sep- 


With portrait. National 


William H. Slayton. Journal of Education (9 c.) 
for August 17. 
E.t Perkins, Proressor oF HomI etics. Rev. 


John Bamford. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for 
August 31. 

THe JourNAList AND His Gotp Mine. 
W. Horwill. 
September 14. 

THe Hovse oF- Seven Gastes. Eunice Fuller. 
Reprinted from the Boston Transcript in Christian 
Register (9 c.) for September 14. 


Herbert 
Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for 
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Tue Enciisw Lancuace. Rev. Clay MacCauley. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for August 31. 

How to Write a Ptay. Brander Matthews. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 ¢c.) for September 9. 

Tre Worst Business in THE Wortp ( Book Pub- 
lishing ). Robert Sterling Yard. Saturday Evening 
Post (8&8 c.) for September 23. 

Missouri's Journatist Factory. Illustrated. 
Charles Phelps Cushing. Collier's (13 c.) for Sep- 
tember 2. 

Tue American Newspaper. The reader's opinion 
of his home paper. Collier's (13 c¢c.) for Septem- 
ber 2. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Former associates and pupils of George 
Edward Woodberry, who was professor of 
<omparative literature at Columbia for more 
than thirteen years, have organized a so- 
ciety to advance the ideals of American lit- 
erature for which he has stood, and to con- 
tinue their relations with him and with one 
another. Professor Woodberry is the 


author of “The Inspiration of Poetry,” 


“Makers of Literature,” and several vol- 
umes of verse. 

James Melvin Lee has been appointed di. 
rector of the department of journalism of 
New York University. Mr. Lee is editor of 
Judge, was formerly editor of the Bohe- 
mian Magazine, and circulation manager of 
Outing. Mr. Lee plans to emphasize, the 
coming year, the opportunity awaiting 
those who would specialize in the writing of 
articles of business interest. 

Velma Swanston Howard, translator of 
Miss Lagerlof’s books, has just returned to 
this country from her trip to Sweden, where 
she visited Miss Lagerlof. 

Alfred Tennyson Dickens, eldest surviv- 
ing son of Charles Dickens, has come to 
this country to give a series of lectures. 
Lord Tennyson was his godfather. 

Robert Hichens, the novelist, has arrived 
in New York for the purpose of supervising 
rehearsals of “The Garden of Allah,” the 
dramatization of which has been made by 
Mr. Hichens himself and a collaborateur, 
generally reported as having been Mary 
Anderson- Navarro. While here Mr. 
Hichens will also get out a new book, called 
~“‘The Fruitful Vine.” 





Mrs. Anne Warner French will make her 
permanent residence in England, as she 
finds America too crude for her. 


Henry McHarg Davenport, author of 
“The Likable Chap,” and at one time liter- 
ary editor of the Columbian Magazine, has 
just associated himself with the firm of 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Norval Richardson, author of “‘ George 
Thorne,” issued this season, and of the 
Southern story, “The Lead of Honor,” 
published a year or so ago, by L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston, has just sailed for Denmark, 
where he is to take up the position of sec- 
retary to the American Legation at Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Richardson was previously sec- 
retary of legation at Havana. 


Lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson will 
find what amounts to a new presentation of 
that writer in Katharine D. Osbourne’s 
“Robert Louis Stevenson in California,” 
which A. C. McClurg & Co. are to bring out 
this fall. The illustrations will include a 
new portrait of Stevenson. As well as the 
ordinary edition of this book, a_ limited 
large-paper edition will be published. 


The most complete, comprehensive, and 
thorough record of Shakspereana_ ever 
brought together is to be found in William 
Jaggard’s bibliography of Shakspere, pub- 
lished by the Shakspere Press at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury’s book on 
“The Early Literary Career of Robert 
Browning” will be published by the Scrib- 
ners in October. It deals with the career 
of the poet from the publication of his first 
poem to his marriage to his invalid Eliza- 
beth and their departure for Italy. 


Romain Rolland’s “ Life of Tolstoy” will 
be brought out this autumn by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


Harper & Brothers announce the publica- 
tion of the complete works of William Dean 
Howells. 


For six years Henry C. Merwin has been 
at work on a biography of Bret Harte, 
which will be published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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A biography of Robert Louis Stevenson 
is in preparation, the author being Clayton 
Hamilton. The volume is to be published 
by the Baker & Taylor Company. 

The seventh volume of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature will be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons this month. 
It deals with the Caroline age. 


Whether or not a real liking for poetry 
still exists, the making of anthologies goes 
on steadily. Henry Holt & Co. announce 
for publication in November “ Favorite 
Poems in English,” compiled and edited by 
Burton E. Stevenson. The volume will 
have about 3,000 pages, India paper, and 
contain 3,500 poems chosen from_ 1,100 
authors. Especial efforts have been made 
to inelude later contributions than have 
been given in preceding collections. 

The Macmillan Company are publishing a 
library edition of Thomas Hardy’s complete 
novels. 

Mary Caroline’ Crawford has returned to 
Boston from a visit to Germany in quest 
of new material for her forthcoming book 
on “Goethe and His Woman Friends.” 
The book, which will be published by Little, 
Brown, & Co., will be lavishly illustrated 
with nearly 100 pictures mainly collected by 
the author during her visit in Germany. 


Moffat, Yard, & Co. announce _ that 
““Shakspere on the Stage.” by William 
Winter, some part of which has appeared in 
the Century Magazine, will be published in 
book form in October. 

“The Dictionaries of Famous Authors” 
will shortly be enriched by “The Rudyard 
Kipling Dictionary” and “The Thomas 
Hardy Dictionary.” 

Montrose J. Moses has for many years 
been collecting material regarding Ameri- 
can dramatists and their work. He has 
now prepared for autumn publication a 
broad discussion of the subject, entitled 
“The American Dramatist,” in which he 
points out that the American drama now 
has a real body of its own. 


A course in play-writing, to be conducted 
by Professor Gray, has been introduce4é into 
“Stanford University. 





Moffat, Yard, & Co. announce the imme- 
diate publication of “Genius and Other 
Essays,” by the late Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, the material for which has been se- 
lected from the great body of material left 
by Mr. Stedman at his death. The volume, 
which has been edited by the author's 
grancdaughter, Laura Stedman, and his old 
friend, Dr. George M. Gould, contains, be- 
sides the essay on genius, which appeared 
in the Princeton Review in 1886, essays on 
Keats; Landor, Blake, Austin Dobson, the 
Stoddards, Bryant, and others. 


The new and revised edition of the “ Cen- 
tury Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas,” 
which is to appear within a few months, will 
contain a great many new features, includ- 
ing a chronological history of the world 
and a chronological history of literature. It 
will have, also, a great number of full-page 
illustrations, covering automobiles, aero- 
planes, furniture, dogs, ceramics, rugs, and 
many other subjects. 


R. R. Bowker has brought his useful book 
on copyright up to date, and the revised 
edition, which is of exceeding value to pub- 
lishers, authors, and lawyers, will be issued 
by the Riverside Press in November. Mr. 


Bowker is a recognized authority on this 
subject. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration offers three prizes to 
college students: A prize of $100 to be given 
by Chester DeWitt Pugsley, of Peekskill, 
N. Y., to the undergraduate man student of 
any college or university in the United 
States or Canada presenting the best essay 
on “International Arbitration.” Also, a 
first prize of $200 to be given by Elmer 
Black, of New York, to the undergraduate 
woman student of any college or university 
in the United States or Canada presenting 
the best essays on “International Peace,” 
and a second prize of $100 for the second 
best essay by a woman undergraduate on 
the same subject. Full information con- 
cerning conditions, ete.. can be obtained 
from the secretary of the conference, Mo- 
honk Lake, N. Y. The contest will close 
March 15, 1912. 
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The Theosophical Path is a new monthly 
published at Point Loma, Calif. Katherine 
‘Tingley, the editor, says she cannot under- 
take to return manuscripts, and that none 
will be considered 
the author’s name 
number of words. 


unless accompanied by 
and marked with the 


Top-Notch is a ten-cent magazine, pub- 
lished twice a month. 


A new illustrated monthly magazine, to be 
known as the Continental, will be issyed in 
New York in October. The editor will be 
Albert Ellery Bergh, who has resigned as 
managing ecitor of the Columbian Maga- 
zine. 

Vocational Education is a new bi-monthly 
magazine just issued by the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Il. 


The Hampton and Columbian Magazines 
have been combined, and the October num- 
ber is the first issue under the new manage- 
ment. Both 


names are retained. 


November number, 
Metropolitan Magazine 
will be three inches wider and four inches 
longer than the present ones. The October 
number of the magazine will be omitted. 


Beginning with the 
the pages of the 


Harper's Bazar is to have a new depart- 
ment, “ For Men and Lads,” in which prob- 
lems confronting the men and boys of the 


household will be solved. 


The Hill Publishing Company, of New 
York, already the largest engineering house 
in the world, publishing three weekly engi- 
neering, papers in this country and two in 
Europe, and projecting a fourth weekly 
paper in this country, has purchased the 
Engineering News. 


The August number of the National 
Printer-Journalist (Chicago) prints the 
official stenographic report of the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association at Detroit, including 
addresses on many topics of journalistic in- 
terest. 


The Yachting Magazine, of New York, 
will be published by the Outing Publishing 
Company, beginning with the October issue. 
Herbert L. Stone will continue as editor. 


The New York and New England Pub- 
lishing Company, Arthur W. Clarke, treas- 
urer, 120 Boylston street, Boston, has made 
an assignment for the benefit of its credi- 
tors of its stock, fixtures, and real and per- 
sonal property to Daniel B. Beard. 

Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCullough, the 
author and poet, left an estate valued at 
$200,000. The sum will revert to eight Chi- 
cago charitable institutions. The will pro- 
vides that the estate shall be held in trust 
during the lifetime of Mr. McCullough, his 
two sisters, and Mr. and Mrs. Hiram V. 
Reed, father and mother of the dead writer. 
Each is to be paid a monthly income, and 
at their death the 
divided equally 
named in the will. 


entire fortune is to be 
among the institutions 

F. Marion Crawford left an 
amounting to $48,024. The value of author’s 
rights at the time of his death to profits on 
his many books by contract with the pub- 
lishing house of the Macmillan Company is 
given as $30,934.34. Royalties from the 
book, “The White Sister,” amount to 
$24,000, or half the value of the estate. 

The estate of the late Sir W. S. Gilbert, 
the dramatic author and librettist, amount- 
ing to $500,000, is left to the widow. 


estate 


Edwin Asa Dix died in New York August 
24, aged fifty-one. 

Rev. Dr. John Bancroft Devins died in 
Brooklyn August 24, aged fifty-five. 
Mrs. Katharine Cecil Thurston 
Cork, Ireland, September 6, aged 

seven. 


died in 
thirty- 


Francis Andrew March, LL.D., died at 
Easton, Penn., September 9, aged eighty- 
Six. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Edson Evans died at Aib- 
ling, Upper Bavaria, September 14, aged 
seventy-nine. 

Joel Benton died in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
September 15, aged eighty-nine. 

Edward Whymper died at Chamouni, 
France, September 16, aged seventy-one. 

Charles Battell Loomis died at Hartford, 
Conn., September 23, aged fifty years. 

Henri Houssaye died in Paris September 
24, aged sixty-three. 





